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**PEHOLD IN THESE WIIAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Covper. 
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MICHAEL PRESGRAVE AND GREGORY STOPPED BY A GIPSY FORTUNE-TELLER. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 
CHAPTER XVII. —VISIT TO MR. BANASTER. 


“Mr. Prescrave, sir,” said Mullins, in answer to 
Mr. Banaster’s, ‘“‘ What is it?’’? when he knocked at 
the door of the menagerie next morning. 

“Mr. Presgrave!” said Mr. Banaster, “‘ what in 
the—very good—in the drawing-room. I will come 
to him.” 





““He wished to see you in private, sir,” said | 
Mullins ; ‘‘ he’s here, sir,”’ and opening the door wide | 
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enough to admit him, he exhibited Mr. Presgrave, 
very much muffled up, and looking even less lively, 
to put it in a mild way, than usual. 

‘You are surprised to see me,” he remarked, as 
he took the seat offered to him, and sat opposite his 
host. 

‘“You-are not a frequent visitor, certainly,” said 
Mr. Banaster, recovering a little from his shock. 

‘“‘T am not the less welcome for that, perhaps,” 
said Michael, drily. 

Mr. Banaster could not directly see how to answer 
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this query politely, so he went on his Trigg tack, 


and } 
looked with a negative expression. ; 


4 


“My man in ing over the | 
rubbish of the old | ing, that I tho would 
suit you,” said Michael, adding as hel round 


the room, “I see yeu aremot altered—as fondl of these 
imtimg to tke cases) “ as ever.” - 


things” (poundamg 

Mr. pe beer being excited, he watched | 
with attention the unfelding of some fragments of 
petrifaction common to the soil in that district. 

‘‘Thank you, thank you, but it’s not quite in my 
way; Iam no geologist, though I am beginning to 
hanker after the study, and I think of starting m it 
if I live to another winter.” 

‘Why, here’s winter just at hand,” said Michael. 

‘Yes, but I shall be fully ocoupied alll this winter,” 
said Mr. Banaster. 

Michael regarded him with a look, 
but Mr. Banaster, whe saw 3 the unin- 
tended effect his words had ond did not 
wish te provoke a discussion on the subject which | 
they had suggested, comtimmed calmly to recount a | 
catalogue of tasks he had asst to himself for the 
winter months. He SOME SPEC 
mens of the with which of late 


to bring 
grasses be had 
so busy, but Micheel had met taken the trouble and 
done so much wiolemce to his habits and 
feelings as to pay 2 wisit to te tolk about 
grass. 

‘“T thought perhaps you were gomg +e werk for 
your fremd ee 
how his 
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he 
“Did you?” said Mr. Bamaster. 


“J so—yes—Miss Trigg indeed told me 
that you were shocked and sstonished at hisclaim; | 
but them mimdis se, I didn’t know 
wh 


were still of the sameway of thmking.” 
“Did Mew igg say that?” said Mr. Banaster. 
“She did: ‘but I didnt quite ; 
‘Not quite, I dazeany,” sand Mir. Banaster. “You 


would know that I im theclam, 
and that I have layed teo leng to be astonished at. 
anything.” 

“He can do nothing,” said Michael. 


‘Certainly ; heas not the heir,” said Mir. Bamasier. 

“ Can’t you de ing to step them?” asked | 
Michael. ‘‘ Youkmow the inquiry will raises hestof 
claimants, and I ghall be to desth.” 

‘* You don’t leek well,” said Mir. Bamaster, whewas 
sorry for Michael as he glancedait his callaverons face. 

‘“‘T’m well enough, but teased. [wash semefimes 
I had refused the old lady’s request.” 
“ “3 — say Lass said Mr. Bamaster; “‘Ishould 

ave thought double the estate a poor recommpemse for 

half the responsibility.” 

‘You know I couldn’t refuse her,’’ said Michael. 

‘No, I saw you couldn’t,’”’ said Mr. Banaster. 

Michael felt the wide signification ef this - answer, 
and grew angry, saying rather warmly,— 

“I couldn't; becawse who could refuse a dying 
woman’s request ?”’ 

“Ah,” said Mr. Banaster, who might have replied, 
“J could, and did; and could and would again.” 

“You know she was very troubled, very troubled ; 
she wished to do justice, and wasn’t it my duty to 
help her ?”’ 

“Help her to.4o justiee? Qh, yes, certainly,” 
said Mr. Banaster. 


“ That is what I promised to do, and what I sil 
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“Tm glad to hear it,” said Mr. Banaster, a littlo 
quickly. : F : 

“You have given me credit, I dare say, for going 
to deep in Dassett as a wasy-chair, and 
not fulfilling my word. I know you have thought 
that, haven’t you now?” asked Michael, keaning 
forward on his stick es he 

“Mr. P. ve,” said Mr. Banaster, when he had 
collected nis thoughts and shaped them into discreet 
werds, ‘“‘I seldom (too seldom for charity’s sake) 
think about other and I desire never to 
judge conduct when I don’t know the motives.” 

* But you have judged my conduct, you know you 
have,” said Michael. 

Mr. Banaster bowed; he never contradicted, 
except where it was necessary for truth’s sake. 

“And pray what more can I do than I am doing? 
Tamimproving the estate, putting it in the hands of 

tenants, raisimg the rents, and bringing up 

the value of it wonderfully’; isn’t that doing my duty 


Mr. Bamaster did mot bow this time, he merely 
played with a piece of tho fescuo he had brought out 
‘to exhibit. 


“mG not for myself. Why, how many 
years longer have I got to live? What is the uso of 


to me, who have no one to leave it to?” 
‘¢rue,” sal Mr. Bamaster; “ see the 
force of that, the more perhaps that I feel it strongly 


own case.” 
y*s, no doubt you do ; but while one docs 

ive, one is bound to take care of what one has, and 

milly what one holds as trust—irust, you know.” 

certainly,” seid Mr. Benaster. 
“T call tt @ piece of Chrisiian duty to look after 
wend Michael. 

Mr. Banaster emiled, for him, ironically. 
“Tt is—surely it is!” exclaimed Michael. 
“Tt hardly wants so high @ seal to sanction it, it 
is a» duty that very fow of us fg mm,” replied Mr. 
Bamaster; “(but as yen have broached the subject, 
Rete ask # you have had amysuccess in yoursearch 
alter the missing man? You knew that was the 
onerous of undertaking, which not twenty 
estates ef twenty times the vedheeald have indweed 
me to burthen mryself with.” 

“T havedane something—something towarils it,” 
said Michaél, “but don’t you see it mes the 
greatest caution in meving, for if I were to let the 
truth leak out, think of the myriads of falee claims I 
should have, and how ‘the estate would be drained.” 

‘*You have been very cautions, uo doubt,” said 
Mr. Banaster; “I have mever heard a byeath of your 
stirring in it.” 

“Oh, no, indeed I can’t say that I have stirred in 
it; mot eftrred exactly,” said Michael; ‘I thought if 
I got things into good order (they were sadly going 
back in Miss Gayten’s time) I should be doing Jack 
service which he would thank me for whenever he 
came to light.” 

‘‘ Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Banaster. 

You would have hunted him up, T suppose, at the 
risk of getting a hornet’s mest about you ?”’ said Mi- 
cheel, angrily, for he knew what the ‘‘ Ah” meant. 

‘“‘T don’t like hornets,” said Mr. Banaster, looking 
for a moment at a case on the table containing on¢ 
of immense size which he had caught during the last 
summer, and which he had that morning been 
examining, and measuring its sting; “mo, [ don’t 





do,” said Michael. 





like hornets, though they are very beautiful.” — 
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‘‘ Beautifal !’’ exclaimed Michael with 
‘[ don’t see any beauty m useless plundering crea~ 
tures, but I dare say you would have had me shout 
about for this random Jack, and open my door to 
any impostor that chose to come.” 

“ You net to do that,” said Mr. Banaster. 

“ Then would you have done in my case?” 
sail Mr. Presgrave, who was getting chafed and 


“Now, Mr. Presgrave, that is an ¥ile ion. I 
ask you what you have done, as I promised Miss Gayto 
(I regret to say) that I would do, and by way of 
answer you demand what I would have done. If I 
kmew (which I confess is not the ease), I see no need 
ner use in telling you.” 

Mr. Bamaster, at the close of this speech, sat back 
in his chair and folded his arms, always his posture 
when he had come te a stand in his positions. 

‘“‘ How would you have had me go te work te find 
him?” asked Michael, quite regardless of the fixed 
air and postare of his ion. 

“You wont advise me?” said Michael, with a 
look of vexation that rather softened Mr. Banaster, 
who said, after a pause for recollection, ‘(I would if 
I could, but you and I are two men. I’m afraid I 
should be so glad to got rid of the load that I should 

it in the streets, advertise it in the and 
call out Jehn Gayton, John Gayton, on louse 
tops, till some one came; and Jet the first that came 
take it.” 

‘And that’s your advice? That would be right?” 

“Not at all—don’t suppose I defend er recom- 
mend it,’ said Mr. Banaster. 

“Then you think with me?” asked Michael. 

“How?” inqui Mr. Banaster, who was not 
prepared to go the length of this admission. 

‘Why, that caution—the greatest eaution—should 
be used in making inquiries.”’ 

_ “Yes, Pe making wmgwries,” said Mr. Banaster, 
y: ‘ 

“Well, well, I know what I am doing, I know my 
own plans. If you could put me in a way of finding 
him, you’re bownd to do it, you knew, bound by your 
promise; but if you can’t 1 must on in my own 
way. I’ve made my will and left it to him and his 
children, if he has any—that is all done; it will 
cost ing to find him or them, bui the lawyers 
will do it—they’li de it.” 

“Why don’t you let them do it now?” asked Mr. 
Banaster 


“The expense!” eried Michael, <‘the expense! 
and I hope to get him quietly, don’t you see? 
quietly, then the estate wen’t lose ; don’t you think 
he ought to be very much obliged to me ? ” 

_ “Perhaps he would prefer paying a little to get 
inte it now ; the more active your search the better, 
if you ask my opinion,” said Mr. Banaster. 

‘Yes, oh yes,” said Michael, who, however, had 
no hurry in his face, ‘I’m glad you approve of my 
caution ; you shall hear the moment I get any clue 
to him—you shell hear, you shall hear, you must 
know it will be a gmeat relief—the agency of such az 
estate: is a terrible burthen.”’ 

“It would be to me,” said Mr. Banaster. 

“Yes, a said Michael ; “‘and now couldn’t 
you stop this foolish man in i 4 
Bmpyitee Po putting forward young 

‘Dm afraid net; they think, though I have told 
Mr. Keriol plainly there is no hepe for him, that 
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to 

I hold # in trust for Jack.” 

“Tt may come to that,” said Mr. Bawaster. 

“‘ Then there'll be an end of everything! Do, that’s 
a good fellow, de try and persuade them out of it,” 
said Mr. we, eagerly. 

There was nothing to offend in the term ‘good 
fellow ;” from seme people it would jave fallen on 
Mr. Banaster’s ears with a 


“My promise was to see that you made every 

ossible effort for discovery of the right heir, amd to 

you as occasion offered ; im fact, to be a witmess 

for your true tenure for the heir, whenever he might 
appear.” 

** Hope that was unnecessary,” said Michael, with 
a lowering look. 

aa it was,” said Mr. Banaster, quite wnper- 
turbed. 

Michael Presgrave, seeing that he had done all 
that could be done with the impracticable naturalist, 
rose to go. 

“You will take the dining-room im your way. 
Miss Trigg has certainly seen your carriage, and will 
be waiting for you with all due hospitality,” said 


Mr. 

“ Miss Tri I didn’t come tosee Miss Trigg !” 
ered Mi with imexpressible disgust as he ad- 
jasted his shawl and buttoned his coat. ‘Let mo 
out quietly. I came im my little go-cart, it’s in the 
lane with Gregory. I have no time for ladies.” 

Mr. Banaster could not but ise with him, 
and almost felt his fellow for the moment ; he smiled 
as he opened the door at the head of the back stair- 
ease, and offered him the certainty of a private 


“Tf any particulars should come to my knowledge 
relative to John Gayton, I shall communicate with 
you immediately, and you will be of course too glad 
to receive the tidings,” he said, as he walked with 
him to the pony carriage, in which sat Gregory 
reading. 
sad ‘A cold day for studying out of doors!” said Mr. 
Banaster, who had a strong fancy for the old man, 
from what personal knowledge he had of him, and 
from his character. 

“Seasonable, sir!” said Gregory, who never found 
famlt with the weather, and was busy packing up his 
master, to shelter him as securely as he could from 
the drizzle, which made it anything but pleasant for 
a drive in an open carriage. 

“ What a road for them to come by!” exclaimed 
Mr. Banaster, as he watched them off. ‘If he had 
come to the front entrance even in a wheelbarrow, 
Miss Trigg would have caught him. No, no, I ean’t 
blame Michael for that,” thought, as his face 
curled into a smile. 

He did not often visit that lame, and now, as he 

NN 2 
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walked, several neon: objects on the banks 
struck him. He resolved to be there when the weather 
was more inviting ; and occupied by the treasures of 
the lane, by Michael’s visit, and by Gregory’s face, 
he forgot his way, and turned into the path that led 
to the avenue, and found himself at the front door of 
his house, instead of that he had issued from. 

‘‘ Brother Banaster!’”’ exclaimed Miss Trigg, fly- 
ing into the hall to meet him, ‘‘ Mr. Presgrave has 
been here !”’ 

‘¢ He has, ma’am,” said Mr. Banaster. 

‘“‘ And I never knew it!” said Miss Trigg. 

‘‘No, ma’am,”’ said Mr. Banaster. 

‘‘ And he is gone /’’ cried Miss Trigg. 

‘¢ Gone, ma’am,’’ said Mr. Banaster. 

‘¢ Without luncheon !’’ cried Miss Trigg. 

‘¢ Without luncheon, ma’am,” said Mr. Banaster. 

*¢ And you never invited him to stay!” said Miss 
Trigg. 

‘“Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Banaster. ‘I invited 
him to take luncheon in your company, but neither 
of the inducements was strong enough to keep him.” 

‘‘ Surprising!” said Miss Trigg, meaning by the 
exclamation the hasty departure of her friend. 

‘‘- Yes, ma’am, no doubt you see it so,” said Mr. 
Banaster. 

“Can you account for it?” said Miss Trigg. 

‘‘ For refusing luncheon, ma’am, want of appetite ; 
for not paying you a visit—I can’t account for that, 
except that he was busy, and wanted to get home,” 
said Mr. Banaster. 

‘“‘T trust nothing is the matter?” said Miss Trigg. 

‘‘T trust not, ma’am—nothing appeared the matter,” 
said Mr. Banaster. 

‘‘ Honoria?”’ inquired Miss Trigg, in a tone of 
agitation. 

‘‘ He didn’t speak of her,” said Mr. Banaster. 

‘He must have thought my not going to your 
room to see him so very strange!” said Miss Trigg. 

‘‘ He bore it very well, ma’am,’’ said Mr. Banaster. 

‘‘ Brother Banaster, what did he come for?” said 
Miss Trigg, unable any longer to control her 
feelings. 

‘‘ He came, ma’am, he said, to bring me these,” 
said Mr. Banaster, showing her one of the geological 
fragments. 

‘IT don’t believe it, Mr. Banaster, and I won’t 
believe it!’ cried Miss Trigg, getting more and more 
excited; ‘‘he’s too sensible a man to trouble his 
head with such trash as that : he came on business.” 

‘Sister Trigg,” said Mr. Banaster, “if you don’t 
believe me, and won’t believe me, I shall only be 
wasting words, which I object to.” ° 

“Of all the aggravating disagreeable men that 
ever were born!” exclaimed Miss Trigg as she 
rushed back into the dining-room, where she had 
caused a very desirable luncheon to be laid for 
Michael. ‘‘ How my poor sister could ever have seen 
anything in him! to think of his behaving so!” she 
went on to exclaim, for she could not believe that 
Mr. Presgrave would have treated her in so unfriendly 
a way, but was sure that her brother Banaster had 
driven him away by want of welcome. 

‘* Mullins,” said Mr. Banaster, ‘‘whenever any 
one wishes to see me in private, you understand 
that Jam the only person that is to be told of the 
visit.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mullins, with every muscle of his 
face in agitation ; ‘‘ I didn’t mean to say anything, sir, 





enly Miss Trigg she catched ‘me on the stairs, and 
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she said, Mullins, she said, you’ve took some one 
in to your master!—for she can hear every step 
in the hall, and the gentleman, though he left his 
carriage in the lane, came in by front, you see, sir, and 
she says Mullins, she says, who is it? I’m sure, says 
she, I know the voice—(la, sir, she’s got such ears, 
the dining-room door was tight shut) and I says a“ 

‘“‘That will do,” said Mr. Banaster; “ never let 
any one in in private again without keeping it private, 
you understand ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” said Mullins. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—GREGORY AND THE GIPSY. 


Nosopy can be in two places at the same time, so the 
reader having been present in the menagerie during 
the interview between Mr. Banaster and the owner 
of Barons Dassett, must be content with a description 
of what happened to Gregory in the lane after his 
master had left him. 

First he protected the empty cushion from the wet 
by turning it upside down, then he rolled up the 
mat and put it under the seat that it might be dry on 
his return, finally he threw the horsecloth over the 
pony, who, however, was of the hardy kind, and 
very inaccessible to weather; then he fixed himself 
as comfortably as he could, drawing the carriage 
close under the hedge beneath a huge ash that when 
in leaf acted as a parasol or umbrella, whichever the 
season required, to the whole breadth of the lane, and 
which even now afforded some shelter from the misty 
half rain that fell at frequent intervals. 

‘‘This is about the best move I can make,” he 
soliloquised as he surveyed his ground with as much 
satisfaction as such ungenial surroundings could call 
forth. ‘‘ How long will he be there?” he muttered, 
as he fumbled in his pocket for his ‘‘ Garden.” “He 
is not given to long yarns in the or’nary way, but he’s 
got something very partickler in his head just now 
or he wouldn’t have come out this weather with a 
cold, and a summat more than a cold, it’s my 
belief ;” here the old man sighed; ‘if he gets talk- 
ing to Muster Banaster, for all he is no great talker 
neither, but if there’s business to be talked over, 
and they go at it hearty, they'll forget all about the 
time.” ‘* Well,” he added, “there’s no help for it, 
I'll hope the best for my rheumatics, and read over this 
pretty bit about ‘Two excellent graces, Meekness 
and Patience,’ page 91, that’s it! I ought to know it 
seemingly by the book’s opening so ready upon it; 
well, I do, but it never comes amiss, never comes 
amiss.”” As he repeated these words, his voice sunk 
into a whisper and he went into the warmest possible 
posture and settled himself to read. 

‘““Blesh yer heart, young man, haven’t yer got a 
trifle to give to a poor lone woman with six fatherless 
children, and a babby just born, as you may say, and 
on bit to cross our mouths this starving cold 

ay?’ 


Gregory looked up at this startling appeal, which 


was the more startling that he had been wholly 
unprepared for it by any previous sound. After: 
inspecting the speaker with a grave, deliberate look, 
he said, ‘‘ Telling lies is a bad trade.” 

‘‘ Lies! and who ever found me telling lies, only 
when I was drove to it for a maintainance by them as 
wouldn’t give me a bit nor drop if I told no more 
than the truth?” said the gipsy, who now stood 
straight before him, having come down the lane- 
behind the carriage from the house, at which sho had. 
made an unprofitable visit. 
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The damp sward and mud had not echoed to her 
heavy steps, and if they had, Gregory, being deaf, 
would probably not have heard her. He shook his 
head at her, signifying he had no wish for further 
parley, and looked back on his book. 

‘An’ what d’yer call me a liar for, yer shriveldy 
old fellow, sitting there like a stock with no more 
feeling in yer heart than if you was this beast that’s 
before yer,” said the gipsy, wrathfully. 

“Leave the cloth alone,” said Gregory, who 
thought her fingers were rather too close to it, ‘‘ you 
have told two lies of me already ; you said first I was 
a young man, and then that I was a shriveldy stock, 
and I’m neither one nor t’other.”’ 

“Oh! the hard world that it is!” said the gipsy, 
“and some on us to ride in carriages with warm 
coats on their backs, and others to go on the roads 
with hardly a rag to cover ’em.”’ 

“‘I work for my coat,” said Gregory, seeing she 
would not go, and feeling called upon, as that was 
the case, to give her a bit of advice. 

‘Work! and hard work it is that I do, and never 
get a penny’s pay for it; to bring up six children 
and no husband to help me, and a babby just born, 
as you may say,” she whined out again. 

“Work! no, no, you never worked at anything in 
your life that was worth working at; you spend your 
time in idleness and summat worse.” 

‘“‘Summat worse? And pray, master, what’s that ?” 
she asked, defiantly. 

“Don’t you know?” asked Gregory, with a 
quizzical look. 

“Worse than idleness? and what is it I could do 
worse than that? ITknow? No, master, that I don’t, 
and couldn’t say ifI was called to say it upon book.” 

‘Ah, well, you'll find out some day, I dare say,” 
said Gregory, who did not think it wise to provoke 
her to a quarrel. 

“Tf it’s tellin’ fortunes you mean, I do it in the 
way of a maintainance, and who’s to blame me for 
getting bread any way I can for my poor fatherless 
children?”? she whined out. 

Gregory kept his eye on the horsecloth, which, if, 
as he thought it possible, she were to twitch off, he 
should have some trouble in recovering, as he was 
unusually stiff from the damp, cold weather. 

“‘Good now, missis, get on,” he said, ‘“‘ you know 
better than I do what you do; but if it was any 
manner of use, I’d tell you that ‘ill gain is sure 
pain,’ and that an honest life, ever so poor, is better 
than the finest with a sorry conscience.” 

‘‘And don’t I know that? and can anybody fling 
a bad conscience at me?’ she exclaimed. “It’s no 
gain I get, and that’s ‘sure pain,’ everybody knows.” 

‘Well well, go on, goon,” said Gregory ; ‘“‘ I want 
to mind my book ; I haven’t so many years to live 
as I can afford to waste ’em in idle talk.” 

“You! you’ll live longer than your master,” said 
the gipsy, ‘‘ it’s him whose time is short.” 

“None of your lies!” exclaimed Gregory, who 
was taken by surprise, and rose out of his gathered- 
up posture, darting an angry look at her. 

‘It’s no lies, it’s truth ; and it’s more truth I know 
about him than that, and if you'll be decent to me, 
and cross my hand with silver, I'll tell yer a trifle as 
is worth knowing.” As the woman said this she 
looked cunningly up into the old man’s face. 

“‘T’m up to your cant,” he answered: “‘ you are 
‘deceived yourself, and you want to deceive others; 
but you’re not gcing to come over me, don’t think it.” 
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‘Oh, it’s fine love and pity you’ve got for your 
master, an’ knowin’ him to be so unhappy, you don’t 
care to ask the reason of it from one as can tell,” 
said the gipsy. 

‘* You tell!” cried Gregory, but in a voice that 
showed her words had made some impression on him. 

‘‘And nobody knows it better; but if you’re so 
hardhearted to him that you won’t learn what might 
save him trouble, I’ve got no reason to hope you'll 
care for me and my poor six children and my babby 
as is but just born, as you may say; so here’s wishin’ 
you may have a finer day than this when you’re turned 
out of your beautiful grand house, for maybe you’ll 
have to leave all your money behind you, and will 
have to walk; there’s a many better asshave walked 
without shoes to their feet.” 

As she delivered this oration, she assumed an air 
of indifference, or rather of weary disgust at so un- 
impressible a companion, and drawing her dusky 
tattered cloak round her, prepared to march on. 

Gregory hesitated. ‘‘It’s lies, all lies,” he thought ; 
‘“‘but these creatures do pick up bits of the truth 
betimes by gossip.” 

He could not let her go without a word, though 
he was angry with himself for making the advance. 

‘“‘ Well, if it’s true you’ve got six children—” he 
began, fumbling for his bag. 

‘‘Oh, dear, sad’s me, but it’s too true,” said the 
woman, who was perfectly aware she should be 
recalled, ‘‘and happy is the parents that hasn’t got 
any, without they’ve got a meal to give ’em, poor 
things!” 

‘‘There! there’s a threepenny-bit, it’s Feo peo one, 
and you mind, I worked for it; that will make a 
good mess of porridge.” 

‘‘ An’ blesh yer a thousand times, an’ I only wish 
it had been a sixpence, for then I could have made 
yer mind ever so easy by telling yer the troubles 
that’s comin’ on the gentleman of Barons Dashitt, 
poor thing, an’ I’m sorry for him with all my heart,” 
said the gipsy, with the archest look, as she stooped 
to pick up the coin, but with one of innocence and 
concern as she rose and faced him again. 

‘‘'What nonsense you talk!” said Gregory. ‘TI 
don’t mean to give you money for telling me a parcel 
of make up, I’m too old to be taken in by the like 
of you. I gave you that for the brats, though it’s 
likely it'll go another way; but never mind, your 
wickedness won’t go to my account.” 

‘‘Oh, an’ pity it should when everybody has enough 
of his own, gentlefolks an’ all.” 

‘¢ What have you got to say against gentlefolks ?” 
asked Gregory, who did not like to put a direct 
question relative to his master. 

‘Oh, some is well enough, an’ I hope they’ll have 
happy livin’ an’ easy dyin’; but there’s some as may 
live as they can, and die as they can, for any good 
wishes of mine,” she answered. 

‘Some as won’t let you cheat ’em, I suppose ?” 

‘‘ What cheat is there in goin’ to a door and askin’ 
civil for a crust o’ bread or a cold tater? an’ it’s 
just no more I did up yonder at the house, an’ 
there come the missis an’ flared up at.me as if I was 
goin’ to make off with the whole back kitchen 
entirely, an’ I hope she’ll want a crust an’ a tater 
too, bad luck to her!” 

‘“‘T’ll be bound you was tellin’ some of the girls’ 
fortunes,”’ said Gregory, ‘‘and you know that puts’ 
all sorts of stuff into their heads, and turns ’em 
clean off their work, and she knows that.” 
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“Tt was only the cook as was askin’ me about 
a young man that F told her of. I made him out 
as plain to her as if he was just in her eyes, am’ 
when I was sayin’ how long it would be tilh he 
came, she gave a. cry out, an’ that bro the 
missis, an’ the dog was too good to set on me if you'd 
believe her tongue, a —” 

Here the gipsy gave vert to some refleetions and 
hypexboles. concerning Miss Trigg, which would 
shock the reader as much as they did Gregory. 

He meditated on allowing her to ¢ off his 
threepenny-bit without getting anything for it, and 
now that he had had a moment for thinking, was 

utting his bag back into his pocket, when pereeiving 
that she was losing ground, she exelaimed,— 

‘“‘Tt’s not that there’s amy good got by going to 
Dashitt that makes me wish better to your master than 
is like to come upon him, for he’s a cress man to poor 
folks, and can’t abide to. see one ef us by the e- 
side in any of the grounds.” 

‘“« He can’t abide idleness, and hates vagabones,” 
said Gregory. 

‘‘ An’ maybe you wasa goin’ to say thieves,” seid 
the gipsy, “for ae and thieves is mosthy put 
together; an’ if takin’ what you can get, when you 
can’t get anythin” else, is bein” a thief, I den’t know 
but I’m one upon times, for it’s very hard to. go. the 
day through without vittles, and never a bed maybe 
but the ditch by night,’’ said the woman. 

‘“'Phere’s no exeuse for thieving,” said Gregery, 
growing more resolved to let her go en. 7 

‘No, as you say, there’s no excuse for thievin’, 
and the bigger the thief the worse he is, you’tiown to 
that ?” 

‘* Own to it! it doesn’t want owning to.” 

‘*No it don’t, bein’ as it’s so well known to every- 
body ; and to take a turnip out of a field or a stiek 
from a hedge, or a chick from a farmyard, when 
there’s plenty left behind, isn’t so bad as to keep 
hold of another man’s goods and turn him out of 
house and home, is it ?’”” ; 

The gipsy looked steadily at Gregory as she spoke, 
and showed her glittering teeth as his face grew dark 
and serious. 

“Tike your imperence,* he said, ‘“where did 
a pick up that story, and what do you know about 
it?” 





“Come now, don’t go into.a passion,” she answered: 
‘‘ Give me another threepenny an’ I'll give you the 
werth on it; you ought to give me a shillin’, but 
as you're a workin’ man I’lt let you off for sixpence.” 

“ Youll take me in and laugh at me fer an old 
simpleton afterwards,” said Gregory, looking doubt- 
fully at her. 

“I won’t, but you must pay first,” she answered. 

‘Well, there it is, now what have you get to say?” 
he asked, trying to look perfectly indifferent to her 
answer, whatever it might be, and throwing the 
second threepenny-bit. 

“You'd best ask what you want to know,” she 
said, as she caught it. 

“‘ Ah, you’re on the right side of the hedge,’” he 
cried, ‘‘ you’ve got the pay. I don't know as I shall 
take the trouble to ask you anything.” 

“Not whether the young man 4s is goin” to law 
for the place will got it?” asked the gipsy, showing 
her teeth again, 

“What young man ?”” asked Gregory. 

“There now, you don’t believe; why F know as 
much about it as the lawyers, and’ I can tell you it’s 








POSSESSION. 


not him asl get it, but somebody else; and there’s 

a party of three to. the bargain, and the hay that's 

wn at Dashitt this year’ll feed horses as isn’t 

yet, that'll go im a carriage fib for gentlefolks 

to ride in, not like és,” amd she laid her hand on 
the shaft of the little pony earriage. 

“Keep. your hands of” said Gregory, as she 
leant against the pony, and laid ono arm over its 
back, ‘‘ he might kiek, you'd best stand off.” 

“ Not but it’s good enough for him as owns it,” 
seid the gipey, with a scornful look. ‘‘ Would you 
like to know when it'll be? Give me a shilling and 
you shall have it.”’ 

‘Tf you don’t take your hands off that cloth—” said 
Gregory, preparing to rise, for he get seriously uneasy 

her movements. 

“Ax yer pardon,” said the gipsy, with a mis- 
chievous laugh, for she saw his fears; ‘“if you should 
want a threepenny-bit when you are out of place, 
PH put you im a way of getting one; it won't be 
long first; there’s many graves ready for diggin’, 
an’ the needle’s threaded for many a shroud; not 
yours, nor mine just yet, bab some as you'd keep 
above ground if you eould; lat there's three as is 
against it, and three as’li break. his heart, an’ three 
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‘Geb out with you and be off, I tell you!” ex- 
claimed Gregory, exasperated to the highest degree, 
and tumbling out of the carriage just im time to stop 
her from twitching the cloth off the pony. 

“Pd only he” flung it in the mud to pay yer for 
yer hard-heartedness to a poor lone woman,” she.eried, 
as he pushed her off, end steed between her and the 
pony. 

“Good words is wasted on you, and bad ones is 
what I won’t dixty my mouth with,” he exclaimed. 
‘* You've got as much right in the: read: as. I have, so 
stay if you will, but I’m not going to have more talk 
with you, so don’t think it.” Whasenek, leaning 
his back against the shaft, and: so seeuring the 
cloth, he stood with his axms folded, looking straight 
before him. 

‘« An’ yer won’t give mo another sixpence to. know 
their names? The names o’ them three? There’s.a 
fair face, and a dark face, an’ a faee wi’ lines an’ 
marks on it. Come new, a sixpenee! a sixpence.!” 

Finding him immovable every way, she gave him 
a jeering laugh in parting, and walked off, occa- 
sionally, while he was still in sight, tuning toloek at 
him, and calling out, ‘Only a: sixpenee.”” 

As soon as she hed entirely disappeared, he betook 
himself to. his seat again, and had barely settled 
himself, when his master and Mr. Banaster appeared. 

Phe cold, which, although he had said it was 
seasonable, he felt to be unfriendly to his rheuma- 
tism, and the disagreeable jar lis feelings had re- 
ceived from the gipsy’s revelations, mado. him more 
taciturn than usual, and as Michael’s mind was pre- 
occupied by his conversation at Fothergill, they drove 
on in perfect silence. 

At a short distance from the end of the lane, where 
it emerged into the read, sab the gipsy. She advanced 
to the carriage, and meeting: it, eld the: pony’s head 
as it attempted’ to pass her, crying out in her- whining 
tone,—“‘ Please give a trifle to a poor lone woman with 
six fatherless children, and a little babby just born, 
as you maysay.” 

‘* Lay the witip on her,” saitt Michael, loud)enough 
for her to hear. ‘“ What dees the hussy mean bystep- 





ing us-on the road?" 
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“You'd best keep your whip for them as’lk give 
you more trouble, Michael Presgrave,” she eried ; 
‘(and it would be better worth your while te 
me, and eress my hand with silver. Ask the eld man 
there oh haven't given him the worth of his six- 
penee !” 

Miehael took the whip from Gregory's hand with 
a gesture that showed he was im earnest, and letting 
go the bridle, she dealt out a volley of abuse as the 
carriage went rapidly past. 

“Wheat did she say about si ?” asked 
Miehael, when they had lest sight of her. 

““ — — ——- 

‘* She said you given her sixpence.” 

“« Ay, she did, and it was true cneugh. 
her sixpence, the more’s the pity.” - 

“ You axe getting into a foolish way, I told you so 
the other day,” said Michael; ‘‘but Pm surprised 
that you, with your should have dealings 
with creatures like that.” 

“You don’t think I took her to know anything 
beyond natural?” said Gregory. 

" — could she know worth paying sixpence to 
hear ?”? 

“T don’t believe she know’d anything, but them 
gipsies piek wp a lot of talk ome way and another, 
and she said summat as I thought I should like to 
lnew more abeut, that was hew it was.” 

“ Well, I gave you eredit for more sense ; but drive 
mae meres ha Png pl A this weather won’t strike 
me toe severely. F almost repent imer,”” 

As Michael spoke, his face eexy bead aad Tris 
teeth ehattered, = it was w ef oar 
Gregory peony onwards, no 


I did give 


the gates of Barons 





DEVONSHIRE GEOLOGY. 


4 SKETCH. 


Tur bulk of the county rests on a very uninteresting 
geological formation : the lower coal measures, here 
unproductive in coal, and without the bold sandstones 
and scar limestones, which have m their westward pro- 
gress degenerated into thin bedded rocks and yellow 
clays, never rising into the dignity of mountains, or 
broken into deep valleys. The tourist sees little 
of this monetonous scenery, a it is not traversed by 
the main Ime of railway. Underneath it, north- 
wards, rise the slaty rocks which, from having been 
first specially studied in North Devon, have given 
the name Devonian to all similar strata throughout 
the world; on the east these are suceeeded by the well 
known red marls, which stretch down the coast to 
Torbay; southwards the Devonian reappears mant- 
ling round the great granitic boss of , and 
supporting the small tertiary beds at Bovey mers 
succeeded at the most southerly of the coast by 
the crystalline rocks of the Bolt. The southern region 
is much striped by dykes of igneous greenstone. On 
the whole, Devonshire, save in the tame rolling 
country of the degenerate coal measures, is eapital 
huating ground for the geologist. ts coral reefs 
and shell banks at Newton, Babbicombe, and Ply- 
mouth, its jagged tors, its famous caverns, its raised 
beaches and sunken forests, afford abundant and 
various objects of research. 

As in duty bound, we pay our first attention to the 
venerable granite. 
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L—2HE GRANITE. 
This is familiar to most of us from its use on Lon- 


help | don Bridge and in other public buildings. In more 


picturesque form it may be seen te great advantage 
at Tavy Cleaves, im the gorge of the river Tavy, 
where it forms grand cliffs and displays its peculiar 


Phe effect of weathering, strongest 
angles, is admirably shown in many ef the tors on 
Dartmoor. The granite forms highhy characteristic 
scenery about Chagford, but the table-land of the 
moor is marshy and plaim. Granite is not the oldest 
ef the Devonshire roeks, fer it appears to have been 
lifted up through the slate, and frequently sends off 
veins in the fissures ef the everlymg masses. But it 
was raised up before the deposit of the mew red 
sandstone. The granite in the south-eastern district 
has been oxtensively decomposed, and in this condi- 
tiom it is washed to extract the ‘and mca, and 
then used as china elay. It has been washed naturally, 
and redeposited near Teignmouth, whence it is ex- 
ported for pottery. The tourist will find the granite 
distriet abundant im areheeologieal remains ef an 
interesting eharacter. We may cite, as imstances 
only, those desertbed in ‘“The Leisure Hour”’ fer 
1866, p. 760. The greenstones of Devonshire are 
ineipally just what their name imports, save at 
Tor and at Milton Abboti, the beautiful domain 
ef the Duke eof Bedford, in whieh district. they are 
vesienlar lavas or consolidated volcanic ash. 


F¥.—-MEPAMORPHITC ROCKS. 


Close to the granite in many places, and probably 
not far away from it at Bolt Head, are huge masses 
of vitrified amd altered reeks, disclosing by their 
feliation that they were once in a merely sedimentary 
condition, and have undergone change. They usually 
give interest to the landseape by breaking up the 
deeay on exposure. 

II. DEVONIAN. 

The speeiality ef the eounty, in a geological sense, 
is the se Lecce oad slaty rocks. overlying 
the granite and underlymg tho red sandstone, to 
which, as we have intimated, the appellation Devonian 
has been givem to indieate ev here the great 
groups of materials accumulated after the silurian 
period of life, and before the carboniferous epoch, 
probably contemporaneous with the old red sandstone 
of Seotland. This © of roeks eonteing a 
peeuliar collection ef fossil shells and corals, and 
exhibits a mineral different as a whole from 
any other. It oceurs abundantly in Europe, and still 
more so in Ameriea. It is well divided im Devonshire 
inte lower, middle, and upper. Its typieal repre- 
sentative is the reddish limestone of Torquay and 
Plymouth, abundant in marine fossils, and which is 
worked into ehimney-pieces. Tho whole series in 
Devon contains the remains of 383 distinet species of 
life. Four ofthese onlyare vegetables, 9 sponge-like 
ereatures, 53 coral ereatures, 21 sea-urehins, 2 worms, 
13 small crustaceans, 13 corallines, 99 bivalves of the 
terebratula kind, 58 of other kinds, 10 small marine 
swimmers, 52 of the cuttle-fish tribe, and 3 fishes. 
About 28 species only of these have been detected in 
the rocks above, and probably much fewer in the 
rocks beneath. The ially beautiful scenery of 
Lynton and Tihesstbe occurs in these rocks. 
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Mount Edgcumbe and the banks of the Tamar are 
formed from them. The quarries near Newton 
Abbott exhibit the most interesting sections for study. 
Mr. Etheridge’s clear and exhaustive essay in the 
‘‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society” for 
December, 1867, with Mr. Townsend Hall’s “Guide 
to the Quarries,” in the same journal for June, 1867, 
and Dr. Holl’s recent examinations recorded also in 
the journal, will furnish full material for work in 
those interesting rocks. 


IV.—CARBONIFEROUS. 

We feel that this is a misnomer, and yet geologi- 
cally it is correct. The dull country extending from 
the northern borders of Cornwall across the county 
is composed of gritty and clayey rocks, which occa- 
sionally contain blots, as it were, of vegetable matter 
between the beds, usually mere traces, disclosing 
plants identical with those known in the coal-fields. 
These belong to about a dozen fern-like and reed- 
like plants. The coast line of these rocks at Hart- 
land is singularly fine, and so is the gorge of the 
Torridge, where the strata are vertical, and the 
fragments of plants are seen nature-printed on their 
surfaces. At Bideford these thicken into a bed of 
anthracite, which extends eastward, and has been 
worked, but without profit. The black limestones, 
lying along the north and south edges, abound in the 
remains of a beautifully-marked thin shell called 
posidonomya. The best account of these strata is 
that given by the graphic pen of Professor Sedgwick, 
in the 5th volume of the ‘‘ Geological Transactions.” 


V.--THE NEW RED SANDSTONE, 


The, broad-gauge line which traverses the red sand- 
stone at Taunton, after touching the older rocks at 
the entrance of Exeter, again enters the sandstone, 
and continues to hold it all down by the bright red 
cliffs of Dawlish and Teignmouth, where the traveller 
sees the red rocks giving character to the beautiful 
marine scenery of the South Devon coast. The 
uppermost beds are the variegated marls on the east, 
then come the red sandstone proper, and last the 

udding-stone at its base—the old red conglomerate 
formed from pebbles torn from the old rocks, rounded 
and scratched, and cemented by iron and clay. It is 
here, in all its divisions, barren of fossils. 


VI.—THE UPPER SECONDARY ROCKS. 


The lias and oolite, which just enter the east of 
the county, add so little to its geological character, 
that we pass them over. But the greensand, which 
overlies them, is a conspicuous addition. It forms 
the flat-topped hills which rise like sea cliffs around 
the vale of Honiton, marked by the even line of bur- 
rowings shown by the whetstone pits. The scythe- 
stones are formed from concretions of greensand 
extracted from a stratum near the summit of these 
hills by means of level drifts in the side. The fossils 
found in the rubble are really beautiful. They are 
casts of marine shells in translucent chalcedony. 
There are about 200 distinct varieties. Honiton is 
the starting-place for exploring these quarries. 


VII.—THE TERTIARIEZS. 


The river Teign, and its little affluent at Bovey, 
ran down from the hills through an exceedingly 
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beautiful district of wooded vale; on reaching the 
flat country a plain of poor land is met with, and 
under this some beds of brown coal have long been 
worked, and the material used for manufacturing 
purposes. These brown coal-beds contain an enor- 
mous number of fossil plants belonging to about 
fifty species. They grew on the banks of a deep 
lake, which in the middle-tertiary days was gradually 
narrowed, and filled up by the deposit of granite clay 
brought down by streams.from Dartmoor. The plants 
comprise the cinnamon, fig, palm, laurel, tree-ferns, 
and a pine akin to the Wellingtonia of California. 
Most of the fossil wood is composed of the latter, and 
the whole is like the drift bed and banks of a largo 
and shifting river once running into the sea near 
Torquay. A walk about Bovey Tracey will on all 
accounts repay the tourist, both for its home attrac- 
tions, for the wooded ravines of the middle distance, 
and the granitic mountainous background. 





BOVEY TRACEY POTTERY. 


VIII.—POST TERTIARIES. 


Submarine forests.—The whole coast line of Devon, 
north and south, is spotted with the remains of 
ancient forests now below high-water mark. The 
bed of peat and roots of trees and underwood are 
frequently uncovered by strong tides, and in some 
places are always visible at low water. ‘The base of 
the bed is the soil in which the forest grew. The 
wood is that which is now found growing in our 
valleys, and the flags and fern roots are similar to 
those close at hand on the present surface. The 
difference of level is about forty feet. Bones of the 
deer tribe, and the wing-cases of beetles, may be 
obtained from the black mud of the ancient soil. 

Raised beaches.—On both sides of the coast one of the 
commonest curiosities is the occurrence of an ancient 
sea-beach, at about thirty feet above the present level 
of high-water mark. These old shingle beds contain 
sea-shells of existing species, with a few also of more 
northern form than now occur in the neighbourhood. 

Valley deposits.—The valley gravels of South 
Devon contain the bones of the mammoth and rhi- 
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noceros, which have abundantly enriched the local 
museums with these strange proofs of the state of 
things which existed here during the long interval 
which was post-Adamic, but pre-historic. 





KENT’S CAVERN. 


_ Caves.—To this same long dark interval belong the 
interesting relics obtained from the celebrated caverns 
of Torquay and Brixham. Kent’s Hole Cavern, at 
the former place, bids fair to become the most cele- 
brated of the caves and dens of the earth, for the proof 
which it affords of th» historical sequence of events 
im the true dark ages. A recent traverse of its re- 
cesses, under the guidance of its able enthusiastic chief 
explorer, Mr. Pengelly, revealed to our astonished 
vision, first, a floor formed of angular blocks of lime- 
stone, which had fallen from the roof and been evi- 
dently a long time in accumulating ; below this lies 
a floor of black earth, containing implements and 
fragments showing the occasional occupation of the 
cavern during the historical period; below this 
stretches a firm hard floor of stalagmite, formed of 
the pebbles which had once constituted the bed of 
the cave, cemented together by the slow droppings 
of lime-water from above; and during this process 
the cavern was resorted to for shelter and occasional 
habitation, sometimes by animals, and at other times 
by man. The traces of the latter consist of worked 
flints of several forms, adapted to various uses, now 
sealed up in the stalagmite. The tokens of the latter 
consist of very numerous bones of bear, fox, horse, 
and other quadrupeds. Below this stalagmite floor 
there is a layer of red earth, which originally evi- 
dently formed the true floor of the cave. It is this 
red cave-earth which has been the chief cemetery 
of the dead whose remains are so startling. There 
are bones partly burnt and broken, bone tools, flint 
} ry and stone tools, the relics, we should un- 
oubtedly say, of man and his feasts. But the bill 
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of fare was an extraordinary one, well-nigh incredible, 
for it comprises the mammoth, the rhinoceros, the 
hyzena, as well as the ox, deer, badger, and fox. We 
must refer the reader to the careful accounts published 
by the committee charged with the investigation, and 
to similar accounts concerning the Brixham cave, in 
which first the remains of the extinct mammals and 
those of man were found together in this association. 


IX.—MINERALS. 


Of course the tourist in Devonshire will inquire 
for its mineral wealth. For it contains the greatest 
copper mine probably in the world, the Devon Great 
Consols Mine, situated amid the lovely woods of the 
Tamar valley, near Tavistock ; the tin-streams in the 
quartz of Dartmoor, now well-nigh exhausted; the 
once far-famed gold searchings at Poltimore on 
Exmoor; the silver-lead mines, now unproductive, 
on the coast at Combe Martin; the granite quarries 
at Heytor, and on the moor; the slates, only locally 
useful, in South Devon; and other economical indus- 
tries. F. G. 8. 
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ON GOING TO SLEEP. 


How do I go to sleep? In this simple inquiry 
there lie concealed some of the most complicated 
questions of life. Whatis sleep? What am I that 
sleep? Let us take one of these questions first, and 
begin with Me, who sleep. 

Now without hesitation, and without power of 
explaining the fact, we naturally divide ourselves 
into body and mind. I will, I know, I think, I plan— 
that is mind. I feel, I act—that brings in matter or 
body. Each of us recognises this distinction, and 
yet this unity, in himself. For though he assigns 
the two kinds of faculty to body and to mind 
respectively, yet he maintains the notion of both 
being his own, himself. Whether the mind plan, 
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or the body execute, he says equally, I contrive, I 
act. Po whieh does sleep belong, to body or to mind ? 

First, does the mind sleep? We lay us down to 
rest, fatigued with a day’s labewr and thought ; what 
do we pro} to ourselves as the subject of our 
night-long meditations? Nething. The happiest 
thought is that of abandening everything, of 
joregoiag even our ewn protection, and yielding it 
up with the utmost trust to Him who slumbers not 
nor sleeps. We awake refreshed, joyous, grateful 
to Him who has been about our bed, and who is 
with us still. What thought remains to us from the 
long interval of rest? Nothimg. The mind may 
have been in the heavens, or in the earth, or in 
the deep, but it retaims no trace or imfluence of 
its oeeupation during sleep. Willing, planning, 
knowing—all have been in abeyanee, and to ail 
intents and purposes mind has slept. It is true that 
there are dreams sometimes, and somnambulism, but 
these are not essential nor normal conditions ef the 
sleep of the mind. 

Does the body sleep? The sleeper does not know, 
for his mind, which alone knows anything, is gone 
to sleep. But let us look at him. He lies without 
employing any of his senses—sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, touch; his limbs repose in some easy posture, 
and without partially awaking he eannot make any 
conscious effort. Clearly, tem, the body sleeps in all 
those parts of it which have te de with feeling and 
with voluntary movements. But tiere are parts of 
the body in action still. Het ws examine more 
closely. The breathing i= meé stepped; the pulse 
still beats. Had these ceased, life would have ceased ; 
but they continue, diffeximg ehiefly in being less 
vigorous amd frequent than m the waking state. 
Moreover it cam be showm, though not ebserved, that 
all the funetions whieh contribute to the neurishment 
of the body persist during sleep. There is nutri- 
tion, and growth, even to the hairs, as the morn- 
ing roughmess of the unshaven face will show. The 
body itself imereases too, ing im the night that 
bit of its length which waewern down by the exercise 
of the previews day. AM little peoplewhe wish to be 
thought tall may take a hint from thie and be 
measured in the morning. And as to digestion, that 
of course goes om during sleep, or last night’s supper 
should serve for this merning’s breakfast. 

We have got s@far in our inquiry, then, as to 
conclude that sleep must be something which happens 
to the mind, to thesenses, and to the parts of the body 
by which we make voluntary movements, but that it 
has no control over any of those concealed functions 
which maintain the life and nutrition of the body. 
Now what sleep does with mind apart from the body 
we cannot tell, for we have no means whatever of 
tinding it out; but the connection of sleep with the 
bedily senses and organs of voluntary movement, and 
with the mind too in its association with the body, 
may to some extent be explained. 

Let us introduce this explanation by a young lady 
at her music lesson. There goes something im at 
her eyes, and out at her fingers, and the result is, 
generally, music. But what happens between the 
eyes and the fingers? She will prebably say that 
she sees the notes with her eyes and plays the keys 
with her fingers. What connects the notes and the 
keys, the hand and the eye? Fingers and eyes are 
connected by nerves with one great eentral nervous 
organ, the brain. A nerve leads back from eaels eye 
to the brain, and conveys to it the whole story of the 
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music book; and from other parts ef the brain other 
nerves go down to the museles of the arms and: hands, 
and give orders to the fingers how toe move. 

The connecting link—that which perceives, thinks, 
sees, feels, and commands all to be done—is in the 
central organ where all these nerves are associated, 
in the brain. 

The brain itself consists of a massef grey matter, 
which might be imagined te be ehastered microscopic 
electrie batteries, ef white cords mixed with the 
grey part, and with eme another, in a way se intricate 
as to make one giddy to think ef; and m, and over, 
and er “ ~ we eall J presides, 
taking motiee of alll sents: lings brought te it b 
nerves from the organs ef sense, and sending douk 
commands along the othernerves which passeut from it 
to the museles. When i tion 
to the braim—the for imstanee, r ime it of the 
notes im the i ‘or the touch ornare 
and strength of the keys ef the piamo—the mind acting 
i tssmtablemovements es goin 
from the brain to the museles: If the note ‘when 
read is a ee, an goes: by one set of 
nerves to organs 0: ; if te sume, it 
passes by another set to the woeall cords; if to be 
played, i¢ goes along the arms: all these parts being 
in obedience to the will, which is put forth through 
the braim and its subordinate messengers, the nerves. 

With this the digestive organs, grt eres the 
body other than the brain, senses, voluntary 
muscles, have nothing to da They are, indeed, 
supplied and kept in order by merves, but by different 
nerves, which rule almost imdependently of the first. 
Accordingly, we can feel and move about by means 
of the one part of our nervous system while the rest 
of it is otherwise engaged, and we may even under- 
stand either part being busy while the other is doing 
nothing. Without food, for instance, ‘the digestive 
nerves are unemployed, while the brain may be at 
work ; and contrariwise, the organs of the nervous 
system which act in thinking, seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, touching, and moving, may be fast 
asleep without affecting one way or another those 
whieh control digestion. We shall see hereafter that 
this double authority in the nervous system is of 
great consequence in accounting for sleep. 

Now, when we look more closely at the divisions 
of the body which sleep, which sleep im part, or which 
remain active notwithstanding the sleep of the others, 
we find sound sleep to be confined to the brain, and 
the organs for special sense and voluntary motion 
which aet by nerves connected with the brain, and are 
clustered together by their nerves in one almost excla- 
sive division of the nervous system. Those organs 





‘which do not sleep at all are regulated by what might 


be called little brains, scattered here and there among 
them—a set of nerves which are called sympathetic, 
and are in great part independent of the brain, 
although here and there connected with its 
nerves. 

The other organs, which sleep in part—that is, the 
breathing apparatus and the heart, which work ata 
reduced rate during sleep—are governed partly by 
portion of the brain prolonged under the name of the 
spinal cord down the neck and backbone, and partly 
by similar little brainsor nervous centres to those W. 
rule the non-sleeping organs, and which arenamed the 
ganglia. This anatomical division of the nervous 
system eonveniently directs our farther og | 
limiting it to a study of the means by which the 
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voluntary movement, are put to sleep. 

But there is more to be prot a unveiling 
the machinery of sleep. ‘Phere is the abruptness with 
which sleep comes on, there is its mvoluntary 
character, and its power. Woe may 
prepare for sleep, and make it possible, but we can 
never compel it. Nay, the more effort we put forth 
to win it, the further we drive it away. 


“ Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky exibs,, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber ; 
‘Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody %” 


Coyest of all desirable things, while most tantalising, 
it is the most secure against being caught. Cease 
hunting it, and suddenly it comes; but when it 
comes, it puts out sense and thought and motion, 
all so quickly that we cannot remember how it hap- 
pened, and so vigorously as to held him from whom 
just now it fled with a power sometimes amazing. 
Some of the — boys were so exhausted duxing the 
battle of the Nile that they lay down by the guns, 
and slept through the firing! 

Thus far we have spoken of the usual phenomena. 
of sleep, and considered the parts of our system over 
which this state holds sway. The mind, and all the 
parts of the body. commonly under the influence of 
the will, are periodically in the condition of sleep. 
On the other hand, respiration, circulation, nutrition, 
and other involuntary or organic functions, go on. by 
night and by day, when we are asleep, and when we 
axe awalke. Whence this differenee? And how is 
this state of ~ proximately produced? This has 
-- remained a mystery and puzzle to physio- 
ogis 

Ofa recent and ingenious attempt* to explain the 
proximate cause of sleep, we axe now to. give seme 
account. 

Tt has sometimes. happened that medical men. haxe 
had the Se of seeing the brain as it, went te 
sleep, and as it awoke. An obvious change then 
takes place in it. As sleep. comes on,, it looks, pale 
and shrinks; as we awake, it reddens and. swells. 
The difference in colour is like that between a pale 
and a, blushing check, and the cause of it (as well as 
of the swelling) is the same as in the cheek, nemely, 
the inrushing and outflow ef the blood. Duzing 
dreaming, the state of the brain. is. intermediate 
between that, of waking and sloeping, neither pale 
nox very red, neither shrunken nor quite full, 

Poets and our own feelings might lead us. to 
suppose that sleep is the power which produces thase 
changes, We imagine it to be a thing mighty as. ib 
is capricious, when in faet it isa negation, an absenge 
of wakefulness. Instead of sleep being something 
Which acts, and comes and goes, and. changes, us, 
there is reason rather to think that the: changes. in 
the state of the brain produce the sleep. Fon whilst, 
on the one hand, many people know that they cannot 
sleep so long as their head. is beating—thatis, so long 
as the brain is too full of bleod—on the ether hand, 
there are various ways in which sleep can be brought 
on hy simply diminishing the quantity of bleed, in 
the brain. It may. be sufficient to mention one 
(since it is.a proceeding which nobody would.nepeat), of 
fastening a man on a bed which retates round a, pole 
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at the head, and then swinging him lengthwise round 
and round with the bed. The blood rushing into the 


man’s feet, and leaving his head comparatively 
empty, he used to be put to sleep. Now, if m this 
and various other experiments lessening the quantity 
of blood im the brain induces sleep, it is clear that the 
cause and effeet must be alike, and not reversed, 
when we find both ing in # natural way. 

'Phis conclusion throws us back to a further in- 


_quiry in-our examination into the cause of sleep, viz., 


What natural means are provided for thus reducing 
the quantity of blood im the brain? The blood does 
net move as it likes, but is foreed along by the power 
of the heart in the arteries. hese divide as they 
advance into the organs to be nourished by the cir- 
eulation, until the smallest need a microscope to dis- 
play them. In all these arteries there must be a 
power of increasing and diminishing the quantity of 
blood, so that the same vessels may at one time hold 
so Kittle that the tissue should be pale, at another 
be fall wp to the ruddiest blush. 
is provision exists in a certaim power of con- 
tracting possessed by the arteries themselves. They 
are surrounded by a number of circular museles, like 
rings of bark on @ twig, the dilatation of which 
enlarges the artery, and the contraction diminishes 
it. These rings are very closely set together, and 
form a complete coat of the artery, and their mere 
lessening, since they are museular, suffices to diminish 
Se ae the quantity of Bleed passing 
ugh them mito the organ for whieh they are des- 
tined. The artery itself thus regulates the admission 
of blood; even, im the case of the brain, to the pro- 
duction of sleep. 

But we have net even thus traced back the 
mechanism te its origin. Muscles do not act sponta- 
neously ;- they eter, stimulated to their duty by 
nerves. ‘Tie muscles of the limbs are set gomg by 
the will, proneunced through nerves reaching them 
frem the brain; and if the brain be injured, or the 
nerves dama the result is that the limbs—that is, 
the museles of the limbs—are palsied. So also the 
minute museles, which partly courpese arteries, are 
supplied by nerves, and contract under their control. 
Tt is the influence of nerves which causes the con- 
traetion of am artery as truly as that of the muscles 
ofa hand! or a foot. 

But what are’ tlie nerves which regulate the con- 
tractiom of am artery of the brain ? Are they the same 
as direct the movements of the limbs? Clearly not, 
for those issue frem the brain, and act by the will. 
By such nerves the brain woultl have to induce the 
contraction of its owm arteries, and wield the power 
that puts itself to slbep. Such a mechanism coulti 
not work, We might appeal te every one’s con- 
seiousness to prove that no will er power we 
exert can produce sleep, but that, on the contrary, 
it comes independently of the will. Will and'the pewer 
it puts forth aet by the brain, and will and power and 
brain all go-to sleep togetier. Accordingly, the brain 
does not send nerves to its own arteries. They are 
supplied ftom that otlier nervous system, the sym- 
pathetic, which acts involuntarily and maintains tho- 
energy of the non-sleeping organs, even while we are 
elsewhere asleep. The nerves whicli induce contrac- 
tion in the arteries of the brain ascend to them from 
the neek, wiiecre little brains, as-we liave called’ them, 
or ganglia. as they are termed in anatomical seience, 
lie outside the brain, away from tlie senses and all 
that can disturb the senses during sleep, and also 
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beyond the arterial circulation which they have to 
control. 

Bernard ascertained that in producing contraction 
of the arteries of the salivary glands, the action of the 
ganglia stops the secretion of saliva. If then they 
can thus arrest the function of a gland, they may by 
the same means interrupt the activity of the brain. 

At first sight this supposition may appear un- 
reasonable, not only by assigning a monstrously 
disproportionate power to such small nervous centres, 
but inasmuch also as it seems to attribute to them a 
certain discretion, some faculty of thought, or at 
least a power of selecting the moment and the 
method of overpowering the brain. 

Now with regard to the first, it would be impos- 
sible to conceive that at its weakest tension the brain 
should yield its faculties to the bidding of a 
ganglion. But, in fact, there is no direct contest 
between them. The force of the ganglion is not 
exercised upon the brain, but upon its blood-vessels, 
and the power of the ganglion is to be gauged not 
by the mass and energy of the brain, but by the 
amount of muscle in the arterial walls. The brain 
sleeps when it receives too little blood for its action ; 
no mechanism is required for effecting this but such 
as reduces the quantity of blood; and this exists in 
muscular arteries, subject to a nervous control 
exterior to the brain which sleeps and to the area of 
the arteries which are to contract. 

With regard to the second objection, that some 
independent, not to say mental, capability must be 
ascribed to the ganglia, if we allow to them a 
power of superseding the functions of the brain, the 
explanation is simple, and easily understood. Thought 
and will being exerted through the brain, and yet 
the brain being dependent on blood for its activity, 
it follows that on the withdrawal of blood the brain 
can no longer fulfil its functions with due obedience 
to our mental nature. How then is it that the 
organ of the will can have its function superseded 
by that of the ganglion? The fact appears to be that 
the brain acts by impulse, the ganglion automa- 
tically. During energy of the brain the force of the 
ganglion is repressed. Let the first moderate, the 
influence of the second rises, and it is instantly, and 
in exact proportion to the quiescence of the brain, 
expended upon the arterial muscle with which it is 
connected. Just in this lies the delicately poised 
alternative of sleeping and not sleeping. The 
brain being weary, yet not inactive, it is only as 
it calms down to a degree which allows the blind 
instinctive action of the ganglia to prevail over 
the arteries, that sleep can occur. At any moment, 
however, when the attention of the brain is uncon- 
centrated, the ganglia instantly become independent 
of it, and, as primary and uncontrolled nervous 
centres, reduce the size of the arteries, diminish the 
flow of blood, and so cause sleep. 

The mystery of going to sleep accordingly consists 
in the fact, that sleep obliterates the very faculties 
by which we could perceive what is going on. 
Thought, feeling, and motion are abolished by a 
mechanism through which we neither feel nor think. 
The structures fulfilling this function dispossess the 
will, acting themselves involuntarily. And they act 
imperceptibly, both because they are themselves 
devoid of prompt feeling, and also because of their 
dulling the senses by which we do feel. Let us 
note also the want of any direct relation between 
the mechanism which produces sleep and the 
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influences which disturb it. 
on the brain or on the senses, but the arteries which 
could let in the blood to awake the brain are outside 
it, and the ganglia which rule those arteries are in the 
neck. Light and sound, for instance, could reach 
only the eye and the ear, but could not affect arteries 
or ganglia, upon which sleep depends. This explains 
how it is that sleep, when profound, sometimes per- 
sists through great external disturbances. 

There is much more to be said, as to special 
arrangements for deepening the sleep of each par- 
ticular organ of sense, as to awaking, and as to 
physical causes of dreams or incomplete sleep, than 
can be explained without rather minute anatomical 
description. From these therefore we forbear, but 
enough has been said to illustrate the marvellous 
forethought and love of God in his provision within 
us of means for our bodily and mental repose. 





WHAT I SAW OF INDIAN ZOOLOGY. 


I rEAD with interest, in the ‘Leisure Hour’”’ of 
last year, a series of popes on the Familiar Natural 
History of India. Being written by a naturalist, 
these papers contain much useful and curious infor- 
mation. It occurs to me, however, that some readers 
may like to hear the experience, not of a scientific 
observer, but of an ordinary resident. 

I went out to India with the idea that it was the 
land of wild beasts. I well remember, when travel- 
ling up to Raneegunj from Calcutta by the railway, 
which at that time went no farther, how I kept 
looking out of the carriage window, expecting to see 
at least a few wolves, if not a tiger or boa-constrictor. 
As the day was cloudy, I think I did succeed in dis- 
covering one or two jackals, looking, as they ran 
away from the train, very like the almost-homely 
fox. But when I asked my fellow-travellers if I 
might hope to see the expected objects of terror, they 
only laughed at my ignorance, and told me how one 
might live for years in India without ever seeing 
anything of the kind. They said that they had, in 
fact, seen more of them in England by visiting the 
various zoological gardens. 

After a long residence in all parts of North India 
as a missionary, I found this to be quite true. Once 
or twice, when out in tents, I have heard the distant 
ery of the wolf; I cannot remember ever to have 
seen one; and as for the other animals, I only 
heard of them from gentlemen who had gone up to 
a particular district, the Terai, or hill jungle, near 
the Himalaya, where, after some search, they had 
succeeded in disturbing and shooting a tiger or 4 
bear. These two wild animals are well known by 
the natives; but I have seldom met any native who 
had ever heard of such a thing as a lion. 

In the same way, when I have told them of the 
very large serpents whose stuffed skins I had seen in 
museums at home, the majority could hardly believe 
that such things existed in any part of the world, 
much less in India, while a few had heard of them 
under the Persian name of ‘ dragon.” 

It is well, then, that people in England should 
know what their friends out in North India are ex- 
posed to. In addition to the fearful heat and the 
dazzling glare of the burning sun, they have annoy- 
ances much more diminutive but not less real than 
the tiger or the boa-constrictor. 

First, there is the scorpion, whose sting, as bad, 
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perhaps, as that of ten hornets, is followed by the 
most agonizing pain for about twenty-four hours, 
and which sometimes causes the injured part to 
mortify if not properly treated. These repulsive- 
looking insects come into our houses chiefly during 
the rains, and nestle themselves under the rugs and 
mats, and run over our bath-rooms in a manner 
which makes it quite dangerous to move about. As 
for walking in stocking-feet in our bedrooms, we 
dare not think of it. Some of them take it into their 
heads to climb up on our doors, from which, when 
suddenly shut or opened, they sometimes fall off. I 
remember once a horrid creature fell in this way on 
my neck. The effort to keep my hand from rising 
to brush it off was most painful. The itching sen- 
sation and the dread of an immediate sting made 
my blood run cold. However, I fortunately had 
presence of mind enough to leave it alone till I had 
beckoned to a servant, who most cleverly, with one 
quick sweep of the hand, knocked it on to the 
ground, and then stamped it with his shoe. 

Another scorpion found its way into the inside of 
my wife’s soft sponge, leaving nothing but its sting 
exposed. During her short stay in India she had 
not happened to see one of these dreaded insects. 
What, then, was my horror when, coming into our 
room, I found her, after washing her face with the 
sponge, feeling at something which she described to 
me as ‘‘so hard and so sharp.” I went over to look, 
and there was her finger on the very sting itself, 
which just then began slowly to move, for the 
creature was quite alive. But, as the native ser- 
vants said, God gave her power over the scorpion 
that it could not hurt her. I took the sponge, saying 
it was some nasty insect, and, going outside the 
house, shook out the deadly, creeping thing, and 
killed it with a stick. It was about two inches long. 
Two hours after I told my wife what an escape she 
had, and to this day we keep the sponge as a token 
of God’s goodness to us on that occasion. 

The scorpions are numerous in our gardens, and 
it is most wonderful how the poor native gardeners 
escape. They are constantly thrusting their hands 
into rat-holes and other places where such things 
are lying concealed. One day my native groom 
stooped down to fill up a hole in the earth which I 
had observed, and directed his attention to. He in- 
stantly started up with a bitter cry. He had been 
stung by a large black scorpion ; while the gardener, 
who was near, told me. that for thirty years he had 
been constantly putting his hand into such holes, and 
had never once been stung. 

But this reminds me, as I walk about our pretty 
fruit-garden I hear a little bird making an unna- 
tural, gurgling noise. Looking round, I see it flut- 
tering about three feet over the ground, and in a 
state of great excitement. I know at once by the 
well-known sound, that it is being fascinated by a 
snake. Calling aloud (‘‘Koi-hai,” or ‘‘Qui-hye’’) 
for my dark-coloured and ever-watchful servants, I 
tun with my stick, and with one blow just on the 
neck, disable a serpent about seven feet long. It 
18 of the largest kind I have ever seen in their 
natural state. These are not poisonous; they some- 
times, however, give a very severe blow with their 
tail. The dangerous kind are much smaller, from 
six inches to three feet long, and are not so common 
as the larger kind. These reptiles also at times come 
uninvited into our houses. 

One morning, after a night of heavy rain, I was 
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walking up and down one of my rooms reading an 
important letter, and, wishing for more light, I 
turned suddenly to open a Venetian door, outside 
which some natives were sitting. The shock brought 
down a little snake about a foot and a half long, and 
very poisonous, which must have been on the top of 
the door. It fell on my arm, and gliding round to 
my hand, felt so cold that I dashed it off to the 
ground with great force. The natives outside shouted 
out first that I had been poisoned, for they saw by 
its spots what a venomous snake it was. When, 
however, I quietly walked over to them, they said 
that by the power of God I had shaken off the ser- 
pent. Many who have been long in India become 
so accustomed to keep their eyes on the ground, for 
fear of treading on a snake, that they could not pos- 
sibly advance on foot with their gaze on any object 
above the earth. The attempt to do so is just like 
trying to keep the eye from blinking. 

There is another most disagreeable nuisance, ex- 
perienced only by those who go out in tents or sleep. 
under trees. It is the black, hairy caterpillar, called 
by the natives ‘“‘ Kamla.” This is so very poisonous 
that if it only falls on any one, or if even a single 
hair touches the body in any part, it produces a most 
irritating rash, which spreads rapidly over the whole 
body. I did not believe this latter fact about the 
single hair till I had myself experienced it in the 
following way. One day I saw a small insect of this 
kind creeping across my verandah. Knowing well 
how they ought to be avoided, I got a bit of stick 
to push it away. I had killed it and got it to the 
edge when the stick broke, so I gave it one touch 
with my slipper. Immediately after I wiped the 
slipper carefully on a mat and examined it, to see 
there were none of the hairs sticking to it. I could 
see nothing of the kind; but one at least must have 
remained, though perhaps invisible, for a few days 
afterwards, having occasion hastily to change my 
clothes, some part of them touched the slipper, and 
then was drawn along.my leg, and as it touched, the 

oisonous rash arose on the skin, and for several days 
T waa almost helpless, finding relief only from con- 
stant applications of butter. How this homeopathic 
dose of poison acts on the system I leave for cleverer 
heads to find out. 

The centipede is another most annoying insect. It 
sometimes creeps over the face or hands of a person 
lying asleep, who wakes up in the morning with a 
most painful itching, which gradually rises into a 
dangerous rash. Should the sleeper awake at 
the time and attempt to pull the insect off, it fixes 
its poisonous claws all the more tightly into the 
skin, and will scarce let go when touched by a red-hot 
iron. I have myself escaped this torture, but have 
often witnessed the sufferings of my friends. 

There is another very small persecutor, which 
gives annoyance chiefly to ladies—the flying bug. 
This little insect, something like a diminutive beetle, 
comes flying into our rooms, during the rains, as. 
soon as the lamps are lit, and drops on our plates 
and dishes, and even into our tumblers, leaving 
behind a very strong and disagreeable odour. It is 
sometimes almost amusing to observe the confusion 
caused by a few such little torturers at a dinner- 
party. 

I was going to speak of mosquitoes and other 
minor zoological annoyances, but I have already said. 
enough about what I may call the too-familiar 
natural history of India. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY: 
Is ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY. 


Or all our scientific societies, the Royal Me 8 reed 
if not also the most useful, is 
popular. An institution whose field covers the many 
world, and whose explorations are limitless, like the 
lobe itself over which they range, is justly 
orate to the highest consideration. There is a 
remnaidi attached to new discovery in remote lands 
which secures a wide interest beyond the mere circle 
of scientific geographers. Hence the crowded meet- 
ings of the Society during the season in London. 
sm too, the e audiences that flock to the 
hical section of the British Association when 
sr odlerick Murchison and his oO a make 
their annual appearance in the 

There is always much interest attending the rise 
and early history of a great and flourishing imsti- 
tution. This information is not found im formal 
Reports and Proceedings. The first beginning and 
the establishment of the Royal Society is known from 
Bishop Sprat’s personal recollections, not frem the 
Philosophical Transactions. So, with to the 
Royal Geographical Society, I have it accidentally in 
my power to put on record a distinct account of its 
origin and early history, which may interest the 
present members, and may give help to the future 
historian. 

As from the dropping of a small acorn into the 
ground there comes the stately growth of the 
spreading oak, so the insertion of a letter in a literary 
journal proved the commencement of this great 
national institution. In the “‘ Literary Gazette” for 
1828, when reporting the proceedings of the French 
Tnstitute in connection with the Egyptian researches 
of Champollion, the editor inserted among the usual 
small type “‘ Notices to Corr ts” the following 
note to “A. C. OC.” (who had asked some question 
about translations of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Reperts into French) :— 


“ With regard to the hint that a i 
Society would be an excellent institution in and, 
we perfectly agree with our dent. It is a 
great desideratum among our literary and scientific 
associations, Our numerous travellers 
home would continually bring novelty and infor- 
mation ; and the could not fail to be of the 
most le and instructive kind. We are per- 
suaded that it only needs three or four active and 
influential persons to originate such a plan in order 
to ensure its perfect success. A branch T ical 
Seciety for the cultivation of the topography of the 
British Isles would, in our opinion, be a valuable 
addition te, or rather compenent part of, any insti- 
tution of the description. We trust to see this matter 
taken wp by efficient hands.” * 

It was very unlikely that so casual a notice as 
this, in so ebseure a situation m the paper, would 
ever be thought of, except perhaps by “ A. C. C.;” 
but, dis aliter visum, it had caught an observant 
eye and excited a cultivated intellect. On the 20th 
of September (No. 609) the annexed letter was 
published from a writer who held a situation m 
the India House, and was well known for his 
successful cultivation of Oriental literature, and 
his contributions to other cogmate branches of 





* “Literary Gazette,” No. 592, May 24, 1828. 
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goremaphy and general information, Mr. William 
“‘ Yo the Editor of the ‘ Literary Gaxttte.’ 


“ Sm,—After your favourable mention, in ‘the 
‘Literary Ganette’ of the 24th of May, of the hint 
to the establishment of a 
Beciety, I confidently expected that some of your cor- 
Thums ent inatidinn Sip aabonamnetuamade toe 
of such an institution. ion having, hovw- 
es = shee mh = ene ran aring that the answer 


Sand = a 2 may have escaped the notice 
these that 


ting ical 
postion pariometerne! seme se A, 
tion of your columns te direct or recall attention 1 
this i t subject. No country is so deeply in- 


as England in the acquisition of a correct 
heswieige of the physical, moral, and oa 
geography of every part of the world ; yet, ewe 
have societies for the cultivation of almost every 
other branch of knowledge, we have none for the the 
cultivation of that science on which our ct and 
commercial prosperity so greatly depends. 

“The non-existence of a Geographical Society in 
—— cannot, I am certain, be traced to the want 

persons to constitute it, for no nation 
dials a we oF Gis Wee Wee rs and 
travellers ; — ae public con- 
siders the y of geography not agreeable 
than instructive. Neither can its absence oe 
the want of means for executin 
for which such omer, Kaa be Sustituted, 
‘or we have active and intelligent fellow-countrymen 
either constantly visiting or residing in almost every 
part of the habitable globe As we enjoy the benefit 
geography, and are better 
circumstanced in reference to its cultivation than any 
other netion, it may be inquired whya 
hical Society has not simce been esta- 
blished in England? It is simply because no person 
possessing influence and energy has its 
establishment. If the formation of a phical 
Society was or zealously by 2 
few distinguished individuals, there ts no doubt that 
a society, which would unite the of the 
politician, the man of letters, and the merchant, 
would rapidly become eminent for its numbers and 
its utility. 

“Tt weal be easy to enumerate the objects to which 

ical Society should direct its attention 
alk the means by which they might be attained ; 
but I will limit myself to stating that I think statis- 
tics, the topography of the British empire, and his- 
tery, so far as it is intimately connected with geo- 
graphy, should be included among its objects, and 
that furnishing travellers with topics of inquiry con- 
nected with the countries they visit, and encouraging 
them, by conferring honorary distinctions or pe- 
cuniary rewards, and by the publication of thei 
observations, should be employed as means of i in- 
creasing our hical know! 

“In conclusion, I take the liberty of stating my 
ecnviction of eo a perpen! that peogr peogrephy, 
through be: See patronised, be 
more gener y and deeply studied, and thereby 
attain the rank of a science, which it should, but 
does not at present, possess in England. 

“T am, yours, ete., 


“aw, H. ”” 
This proposal of Mr. Huttmann stirred the active 
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spirit of John Britton, who set to work to organise 
an association, weston, My J aid as a zealous pro- 
moter of the design. went on recruiting and 
training, but it may readily be perceived that the 
hands were not strong enough for the business. 
Nearly two years were worn out in canvassing and 
pane? but though the design in our hands could 
be carried imte effect, it attracted attention in 
msiegeipeiale and powerful quarters. 

"alg i — 1830, the “ Prospectus of a Plan 


for forming a Londen Geographical Society” was 
years after the Parssian example 
Seok aut wee age pa Bes Bony soe nt 
bracing its embodying its rules 
was to collect xregister all the useful facts com- 


oe iotion tons sycenineanrnenedndentiaaarel 
the stadus guo ante bellum, and amuse the reader with 
the way in which, at least, the writer took the super- 


phen in consequence of certaim names im ours 
to the London University. Myself, Messrs 
Goods, Baily, Vi Vigors, Basten, etc., have, igen ges 


nance ak of ncn S€TVIC88 snd odiesion. 
Pray favour me with your reply, as Sir Arthur 
Brooke is waiting for a letter from our party. 
‘‘ Believe me, yours very truly, 
“June 7, 1830.” “J, Burrrox.” 


How I, his associate, bore my mortification will 
appear in the following quotation from what i 
wrote upon the occasion :— 

“We are to see suggestions, first promul- 
gated im the ‘ Laterary Gazette,’ respecting “the fon- 
mation of a phical Society in London, at 
length so y and powerfully adepted as to leave 
no doubt either as to the fermation of such am in- 
stitutien or as to its efficiency. pontine sega 
move slowly, perhaps, but if the cause good, 
peroge not tho ‘tees eurcly. The hints we have 
thrown out 4d the last two years did not 
immediately fructify, but they made their impres- 
sion, or, not to spoil our metaphor, they took regt ; 
sad whon we latoly intimated that were 

a the desired return, the statement seems 

stimulated those most competent to realise 
the harvest into the activity which was alone re- 
quisite for the occasion. On the 24th ultimo (May), 
4 meeting of the Raleigh Travelling Club took place, 
with Mr. Bazrow, the secretary of rigtiecwe pg in 
the chair, when resolutions were agreed to 
establishing a Geographical 

“A provisional committee of ‘individuals dis- 
tinguished for scientific knowledge and extensive 
travels was appointed to frame the constitution of 
this Society ; and when we name Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, Sir Thomas Brisbane, Sir A. de Capell Brooke, 
Cam Hebhouse, Mr. Hay, of the Colonial Office ; 


ITS ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY. 
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Qelenel Leake, Captains Beaufort, Basil Hall, Sir 
J. Franklin and Smyth, R.N.; Mangles, of the same 
service; Mr. Barrow ; ; Liewtenant-ColenelGelby, of the 
85 Robert Brown, of the Linnsean Society ; 
Henry Ward, Majer the Hen. G. Mr. 
Mundoch, Mr. Murchison, and Mr. Greenough, with 
Oommander. M’Konechie as the secretary, we fancy 
we have said te show what sort of an imstitu- 
tion this is likely to be. Ht gives us pleasure to add, 
that the gentlemen who had previeusly met in a 
similar cause, have had a friendly conference with 
these who have thus their good intentions, 
the result of which bas @ junction and sordial 
co-operation with this body ; and the Seciety 
musters am almest complete number of members, 
including the Duke of Wellington, Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Melville, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Bexley, Lord 
Pradhee, Davies Gilbert, Sir R. Peel, Sir George 
Murray, Sir George Cockburn, Mr. Charles Yorke, 
Mr. Groker, Sm G. Clerk, Sir R. Inglis, Captain 
Beechey, Captain Si KE. Parry, Dr. Roget, and a 
leng list of men enument in the literary annals of the 
times. We are almost confident that such a union 
will do all we anticipated from a Society of the kind 
im the greatest maritime country the werld ever saw ; 
and we believe mo time is to be Jost by those whe 
may desire to belong to the first five hundred, upon 
whose adhesion a general meeting will, we learn, bo 
convened to settle definitively the constitutzon of this 
desirable mstitute.”’ 
A committee was nominated, and the junction of the 


much it might be aided " communications from 


pikes ote Such contributions 
- committee invited. The compesition 
of maps, 2 more uniform and systematic orthography, 
and other minor points of great utility, were also 
dwelt upon, and cordially recommended. 

By November the list "of members was more than 
complete, and his Majesty King William took the 
Society under his protection, and conferred upon it 
the ttle ef Royal, at the same time ordering an annual 
donation of fifty guineas asa premium for the most 


paper. 

The first ordinary meeting was held on Monday, the 
7th ef November, Lerd Gederich (Harl of Ripon), 
the elected prosident, im the chair. From this date 
meetings regularly took and very interesting 
communications were At one of them Britton 
exhibited an ancient map of the world, with Jeru- 
salem as the ‘centre, and received the thanks of the 
company. But I should agaim notice that though 
his previous efforts were recognised by the new 
organisation him as a member of the council, 
be had taken their first proceedings in dudgeon, and 
was never quite at home with his greater allies. The 


annexed letber is eee end may 
diversify a marrative ily duil : 


“Dezarn Jmnpax,—I have a of letters by 
Admiral Smyth, Colonel Colby, Stratford, 
F. Baily, ebe., respecting the y anoles of the ae. 
graphical Bociety and the jealousy and ill-temper of 
Barrow on the occasion, but cannot put my hand on 
them at this moment. I have Captain (now Admiral) 
Smyth’s account of the circumstance m his Roview 
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of Sir John’s Life, and which I will, if wished, send 
to you. 

“T cannot give any clue to find A.C. O.* I 
wrote and printed a prospectus for the Geographical 
Society, which was corrected and sanctioned by the 

ersons ‘named on the other side, some time before 
eaebw issued his prospectus. I can safely show my 
paternity to the birth of the Geographical Society, 
which had been projected one or two years before it 
was inaugurated. 1 was on the council for one or 
more years, after its first formation, but could not 
submit'to the harsh dictatorial language of Barrow, 
and often wondered that Baily and Smyth and 


Greenough could. 
‘¢ Yours truly, 
““W. Jerdan, Esq.” ‘J. Brrrron.” 


This is somewhat personal and entertaining, espe- 
cially his claim to the paternity of the Society. The 
personality can do no injury to the memory of one of 
the most energetic, hard working, and intelligent men 
of the age; and the reference to the packet of letters, 
in his disappointment tone, only induces a wish that 
it could, as I dare say it might, be found as a little 
autograph treasure of distinguished men, and sold at 
Sotheby’s for the benefit of the widow. 

But my task is closed. For many years, now, the in- 
defatigable exertions of Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
world-wide intercommunication he has succeeded in 
establishing, the judgment and energy with which he 
has directed the conduct of the Society, his zeal, and 
absolute devotedness to its interests and prosperity, 
have greatly tended to make it what it is—an insti- 
tution of the highest national importance. Of him I 
should like to add a word. From his first sailing in 
youth as a soldier from Cork, to join his regiment on 
the'Continent, he, like the most who have achieved 
distinction, had his path tourge through nota few dif- 
ficulties. I believe it was only through the effect of 
foreign honours conferred upon him that he at length, 
after a hard struggle, forced our own government to 
acknowledge his merits, and do justice to his scientific 
and other services. With his comrades in science he 
has always been popular, and his genial presence 
would be missed from the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

A few words more in conclusion. As no great 
purpose, however benevolent or patriotic, can flourish 
in England without culminating in a festival banquet, 
and receiving support from genial anniversaries, so 
did the directors of the Royal Geographical Society, 
headed by Captain Beaufort, Mr. Greenough,and zeal- 
ously supported by Mr. (Sir John) Barrow, Mr. (Sir 
R.) Murchison, and other distinguished friends, com- 
mence, proceed, and prosper. I was generally invited 
to these early entertainments, and used to listen with 
much pleasure to the panegyrics familiar to such 
oceasions. But I never heard any allusion to the 
prior projectors, or their meritorious endeavours. It 
mattered not. But I trust when the time comes for 
a formal history of this noble institution to~be 
written, among the acknowledgments justly due to 
its most ardent and efficient promoters, the names of 
its bond fide originators will not be neglected, and the 
country will learn what it owes to the suggestions 
of Taomas Warts and Witu1am Horrmann. 





“It is with no small pleasure that now, after the lapse of so many 
orrespond 


years, anincidental c p on other topics discovers the writer 
to have been one who has worthily raised himself to distinction in the 
world of letters, Mr. Thomas Watts, Keeper of printed books in the 
british Museum.—W. J. 
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Varieties, 


British AssociIATION Meetines.—The number of Membe 
and Associates varies greatly. Ina large town, the Associa’ 
of both sexes swell the list, and fill the , seth purse. Sue) 
was the case, for instance, at Newcastle, in 1863, when 
total was 3,335, of whom 1,704 were gentlemen, and 1,004 lad) 
Associates. The revenue that year was £3,640. At Bath, th 
ladies reached the highest figure in the annals of the Associatic 
numbering 1,058 ; the Associates of the other sex being 1,11 
and the total 2,802 ; bringing (with Old and New Members 
subscriptions) a revenue of £2,965. The largest attendance 
other years were Manchester, total 3,147; Aberdeen, 2,580 
Nottingham, 2,303 ; Glasgow, 2,145; Birmingham, 1,997. 

The volumes of Transactions contain a vast body of valuab 
matter on all branches of science. In the annual addresses 
the Presidents, there is generally given a brief summary of th 
progress of science during the previous year, or a view of 
actual condition of the special department with which the Pr 
sident is most conversant. In these addresses, it is not ust 
to introduce points of controversy, and the departure from 

in the address last year at Norwich led to some censi 
of ‘‘the injudicious Hooker.” The venerable Profes 
Sedgwick, on reading that address, and the remarks made on i 
is said to have expressed his regret that his health prevented hi 
raising his protest against some of the statements publi¢ 
made. In one or two of the sections, some of the miore forw 
speakers have lately indulged in speculations not in keepi 
with sound inductive science. At Bath, at Nottingham, and 
Norwich, crude theories were broached and dogmatically 
serted, which would have been pronounced unphilosophical by 
men like Brewster and Brisbane, Sabine and Lloyd, Airy and 
Faraday, and other fathers and founders of the Assoviation) 
There are some of ‘‘the Old Guard” still surviving, and we hope 
they will check these self-sufficient and ill-trained theorists, and 
keep the proceedings of the Association always on the safé 
though sometimes slow path of strict inductive science. f 

INFIDEL WRITERS IN ENGLAND.—Because _half-a-dozen’ 
grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring with their imp 
tunate chink, while thousands of great cattle repose beneath the ™ 
shade, chew the cud, and are silent, pray do not imagine that” 
those who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the field; 
that of course they are many in number ; or that, after all, they ™ 
are other than the little shrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud ~ 
and troublesome, insects of the hour.—Edmund Burke. a 

AUSTRALIAN SovEREIGNS.—There is a prejudice against 
Australian gold in this country because it is light yellow instead © 
of red gold, which circumstance arises from the fact that the | 
Australian mint is not in a perfect state to enable them to dis-_ 
charge all the silver as they did here; but the very circum: ~ 
stance which rendered it unpopular here causes it to be ily 
sought after in India, from the simple fact that it resembles the ~ 
colour of the old gold mohur.—Mr. Lowe, Chancellor of the~ 
Exchequer. ‘a 

ARBITRATION.—A reader of our recent paper on this subj 
states that arbitration has not been successful among th 

rinters. Some twenty years ago a Court was establish 

ut although its first decision was admitted in the case under 
consideration, the principle laid down was subsequently repu~" 
diated, and no attempt has since been made to revive 
authority. “a 

Marquis oF Butr.—The Marquis of Bute has sent £200 to | 
the London Scottish Hospital, at the annual dinner of which he 
presided in 1868. ig 

RAILwAy AccrDENTs.—The number of deaths connected 
with railways in England and Wales in the five years 1863-67 
was 4,715—viz., run over on line, 2,705 ; fall from carriage OF 
engine, 196 ; collision, 82 ; carriage off rail, &c., 31; explosion’ — 
of boiler, 10; crushed, 560 ; fall of earth, 5; fall of heavy sub- 
stances, 96 ; locomotive machinery, 23; burns and scalds, 25 — 
other deaths by railways, manner not stated, 465. x 

Rassits.—A letter was recently read in the Legislative As-— 
sembly of Victoria, written by Mr. Robertson, of Colac, stating ~ 
that between April, 1868, and the end of that year, he hada” 
hundred men e ed on his run killing rabbits, and about” 
2,000,000 were killed, at a cost of £5,000. This year he has § 
60 men engaged on this work. It is thought likely that the 
impossibility of extirpating the | ame on large runs will haste” 
the division of the land into small farms, and thus the acclima- 
tised rabbit may exert an influence as an agrarian reformer. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Rome: from the Fall of the Western Empire. 


By the Rey. Grorcr Trevor, M.A., Canon of York, author of ‘Ancient Egypt,” ‘‘India,” ete. 8vo. 8s 
cloth boards. 


The Exile’s Trust: a Tale of the French Revolution; 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Frances Browne, Author of ‘‘The Foundling of the Fens,” ete. With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 2s. cloth 
1s. neat cover. [Just out. 





George Burley: his History, Experiences, and 
Observations. 


By Grorcr E, Sarcrnt, Author of ‘The Story of a City Arab,” ete. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d. bevelled cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 


Blanche Gamond, a . inion of the Faith. 


With a Preface by Dr. MerLE D’AvBIGNE. 
With Engravings. Square 16mo. 1s. cloth boards ; 1s. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


Table-Talk, and other Poems, 


By WmurAm Cowrrr. With Unpublished Notes by Ropenr Souruey. —s by Harrison Weir, Wimperis, 
Barnes, Gilbert, Noel Humphreys, and other Artists. Imperial 16mo. 6s. bevelled extra boards, gilt edges, 


John Newton of Olney and St. Mary Woolnoth: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND NARRATIVE, 


Compiled chiefly from his Diary and other Unpublished Documents. 
By the Rev. Jostan Burt, M.A. 8vo. 5s. bevelled cloth boards. 


Memorials of the English Martyrs. 


By the Rev. C. B. Tayrrr, M.A. With Engravings by Eminent Artists. 8vo. 7s. 6d. in bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges, 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye. 


— piiev — 
LEISURE THOUGHTS FOR BUSY LIVES. 
By the Author cf “My Study Chair,” “Country _Strolis ” ete, Numerous Engrayings, 6s. 6d., handsomely bound in 
clo h gilt, hevelle d board 
“T never saw anytl ing more gracefully or rightly done—more harmoniou sly asant in text and illustration,’—Mr. Ruski 
‘A more pleasing and attractive set ot contemp! 1s we have seldom see: tae, mporary Review, 


© Altogether, it is or ne of th ¢ purest and most bean | gift-books of the season. meant Journal, 


a = 
The Mirage of Life. 
With Twenty-nine Engravings by Joun Tenner. Square 16mo. 4s. C4, bevelled cloth boards, 


Stostes - Old —— 


By G. E. Sancrent, Author of the “Chronicles of an Old Manor House,” ete. Engravings. Crown 8vo, 
8s. cloth boards. 
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. An Old Mayor of Exeter, 





THE LEISURE’) HOUR FOR JULY 


CONTAINS 


“A WALK IN SOUTH DEVON,” 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Regular Swiss Round.” 






With Fine Engravings by P. Sxetron and Epwarp Wuywmper, of Exeter Cathedral—Guildhdt 
and High Street, Exeter—Rougemont Castle, Exeter—The Spinster’s Rock—Widdicombe-in-the- 
Moor Ghurch=-Hey Tor Rocks—Post Bridge, “ Dartnioor—Little Mis Tor—Shaugh Bridge, 
Bickleigh Vale—Tavistock Abbey—Tavistock—Dartmouth from the Sea—The Butter Row, 
Dartmouth—Plymouth Breakwater—Ansties Cove—Babbicombe Bay—Teignmouth—The Beach 
at Sidmouth. 





56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


TOURIST PAPERS. 


A large number of valuable Miscell Tourist Papers, relating to England, Scotland, and other Countries, will be fut in the 
Volumes of the LEISURE HOUR, The following Series are still on sale in Numbers or Parts :— . 


TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN. ANOTHER SWISS ROUND. 
By the Author of “A Merchant’s Holiday.” Fa In Numbers 653—661, price 9d. ; or in Parts 151—2, price 6d. each. 


ee ae en ee. A SUMMER TOUR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
A LADY'S ‘JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. In Numbers 777—780, price 4d. 


ee ee PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THE OUTER 

























A_ PEEP AT. THE TYROL. HEBRIDES: . 
In Numbers’817—820, price 4d. In Numbers 769—773, price 6d. 
THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. ON THE NILE 


In Numbers 703—711, price 9d. ; or in Parts 162—4, price 6d. each. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 
“In Numbers 592—604, price ts. 1d. or in Parts 137—9, price 
. each. 


In Parts 182—187, price 6d. each. 


FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. 
In Parts 206—211, price 6d. each. 








7 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 


“THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


Contents of the August Part. 




















Alone in London, By the Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer.” 
(With Illustrations.) 


The Language of Christ and his Apostles. ~ By the Rey. Dr. 
Roserts, 11. 

The Seven Churches of Asia. Philadelphia. By the Rev. i. B, 
» TRISTRAM, LL.D., ¥.R.8s. (With Engraving.) ° 

Richard Hunne. By the Author of “The Chronicles of an Old 
Manor House.”’ . 

Infidelity Among the People. By B. . Cowren, 
Facilities of Infidelity., 

Dr. Goulburn, Dean of Norwich. . (With Portrait.) 


Sharper than a Two-Edged Sword. By Miss M. L. Wrearzgr. 


The Discipline of Trouble. 
The Last Days of Sir David Brewster. 
Exeter Worthies. 

John Dinham of Exeter. (With Engraving.) 


The Pulpit in the Family:—Christ Receiving Children.— 
Divine Consolations; and the Hindrances to their Enjoy- , 


vi THe ment.—The Prosperity of the Wicked.—Thé Lord’s Prayer. 


Sabbath Thoughts :—Acceptance.—The Journey to Jerusalem. 
His Kingdom.—Restoration, 


Pages for the Young:—The Heir of Westlake Hall.—Blind 
Nelly. : 


Scripture Exercises. 
Monthly Religious Record. 


The Temple of the Giants, Sicily. 
and Engravings.) 





(With Coloured Picture 





56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 








A NEW STORY, 7 3 


ALONE IN LONDON, 


By the Author of ‘Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘Little Meg’s Children,” 









etec., 


COMMENCES IN 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME FOR AUGUST. 
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Burt, Stevens, & Co., Printers, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 
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BEGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ARROAN, 








(Leisure Hour, Sept. 1, 1800, 











TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—Al!l manuscripts should have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. should be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their 
MSS.; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.,— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract. Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills 
in “The Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. Cxoru Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 

Correspondents requiring single parts or numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, 
through the local booksellers or newsagents. 

Withdrawal of Early WNumbers.—‘ The Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only 
from 1856 to 1862 inclusive, but in Numbers or Volumes from 1863. The earlier Nos. are out of print. 














RATES OF POSTAGE, 





The Monthly Parts of “The Leisure Hour’ are now registered for transmission by Foreign 
Post at Newspaper Rates. It is desirable that the words ‘‘REGISTERED FOR TRANSMIS- 
SION ABROAD” should be conspicuously inscribed on the wrapper. The following are the 
Rates of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available, 
as derived from the Official Postal Guide :— 


Rates of Rates of 

Name of Place. Via. Postage, Name of Place. Via. Postage. 

Alexandria . . . Southampton . . 1d. each, Italy (except Papal States) . : . . 4d. each, 
Australia ‘ : . Southampton &Suez 1d. ,, Jamaica : . . Southampton . » Whe Was 
Austria. . . . France . ‘ ee Japan . ‘ é . Southn. or U.S. A. 2d. ,, 
Baden . ‘ : . Franee . : « oH Malta , ‘ ‘ . Southampton . re oe 
Bavaria ‘ ; . France . :  ” ae Mexico . . i . Southampton . « 5 
Belgium ; ‘ . Direct packet . oR os Natal . ‘ . . Devonport . ont 2 
Bermuda ; ; . HalifaxorSt.Thomas ld. _,, New Brunswick . . Halifax . ; Pe ae 
Brazil . : . . Southampton . ae Newfoundland P ‘ , : ql « aes Cae 
Cairo . , ‘ . Southampton . >: ee New South Wales . - Southampton & Suez ld. ,, 
Canada . . , . Canadian packet . 1d. ,, New Zealand ° - Southampton & Suez ld. ,, 
Cape Coast Castle . , ; ; . with, Nova Scotia . . - Halifax . ‘ : 3: « 
Cape of Good Hope - Devonport . - Saxony . é ‘ - Belgium. , 6 a. es 
Ceylon’ . ‘ 7 . Southampton . = aa Sierra Leone . ° ‘ ; : ‘ a 
China . ; ; . Southn. or U.S, A. 2d. ,, Spain . ‘ ‘ . France . . «ae 
Colombia, United States of Southampton . ‘ae Suez. . . . Southampton . «: BGs. ay 
Denmark ‘ : . Belgium. 3 en Sweden . ; ‘ . Hull ; ‘ ae ae 
Egypt : : . Southampton . +s ia.* ,, Switzerland . ‘ . France . 4 - 40. os 
France and Algeria . ‘ . «2d. 4, Syria (French Offices) . French Packet ~ HG 
Gibraltar ‘ ‘ . Southampton . a ee Tangiers ‘ ‘ . Southn. & Gibraltar 1d. ,, 
Greece . . , . French Packet ee Tasmania  . ‘ . Southampton & Suez 1d. ,, 
Holland . ‘ . Belgium. . é Ee os Turkey (French Offices) . French packet » SOs) 
Hong Kong . ‘ . Southn. or U.S, A. 2d. ,, United States . , . ; ° . a: a 
India . ‘ ‘ . Southampton . e108. 95 West Indies (British) . ” : ; . ide a 





* Additional to pay on delivery.—The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application ata 
Post-office. It should be observed that the Monthly Parts only are registered, and that they must be posted within fourteen days after 
date of publication. In case of any difficulty arising with local Post-offices, it is recommended that a statement of the facts be for- 
warded to the Secretary of the General Post-office, London. Orders for the transmission abroad of “The Leisure Hour,” direct from 
the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. - 








. WORKS BY MRS. PROSSER, 


Author of ‘*The Man in Possession,” ete. 
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The Awdries and their Friends; and other Tales. With Engravings. Crown-8vo. 4s. bevelled cloth 


boards, gilt edges. 
** Mrs. Prosser writes with great vigour and breadth.”’—British Quarterly Review. 
“We can recommend ‘The Awdries.’ It is really a clever story. It has abundance of incident, and its characters stand 
out in strong individuality.”—Literary Churchman. 
Quality Fogg’s Old Ledger. With Illustrations, Square 1émo. 1s. 6d. cloth; 2s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


‘Mrs. Prosser’s style is very taking. It shows a directness that goes straight to its mark, and is full of pleasant humour.” —Freeman. 











Original Fables and Sketches. Imperial 1l6mo. 2s. cloth ; 1s. in neat cover. 

‘The fables are told with great force and vigour : all being sharp, clever, racy, and original. The book is amongst the best of the 
kind we have ever seen.”—Morxing Post. 

‘* A capital book, full of racy fables, cleverly conceived and pleasaritly written.’’—IMorning Star. 

**Mrs. Prosser is @ peeress among parable-makers. We have recommended her volume wherever we haye had opportunity.”— 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


Ludovic; or, The Boy’s Victory. Fsep. 8vo, 2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. extra gilt edges. 


aan - schoolboy story, exhibiting the power of conscience and the peace which follows obedience to its dictates.’— Clerical 
ournal, s 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SCCiEIY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 65, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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